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knowledge of nature and human life, or to refute the
exaggerated claims of academic sophisms. It is only in
the failure to recognise the right place of mechanical
labour in every life that Mr. Ruskin consistently errs.
The specialisation of routine work which he sanctions
is both a physical and a moral mistake. Due attention
to the physiology of work indicates the need of routine
manual exercise for all; the necessary mechanical work,
divided amongst all, would be a gain to all instead of a
wearisome and degrading toil to a single class. The
industrial ordering which would be necessary to give
to all their proper share of unskilled and skilled manual
work doubtless involves grave difficulties ; but that the
ideal of healthy individual life in a well-ordered society
demands such apportionment, there can be no reason-
able doubt.

| 7. But it is not merely in the direct interests of
the producer that Mr. Ruskin and other artists have
revolted against the dominance of machinery and exces-
sive division of labour. The commercial economists,
sanctioned by " common sense," have assumed, without
warrant, that the consumers gain by every increase of
routine-made goods which implies the narrowing of the
labour of the producers. This economic view takes a
too quantitative and a too objective estimate of wealth.
It is by no means sure that an increase of material
goods of routine character is of service to consumers
already provided with the necessaries of physical life.
One who is no fanatical machino-clast may well doubt
whether the flooding of markets with vast quantities
of low-class machine-made goods has been an unquali-
fied gain to consumers. Let us bear in mind the neces-
sary limits of machine-production. A machine can to expose theorising not based upon first hand.sionstain this sentiment.eligious policy, and of a
